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Plate  I 

Group  of  English  Furniture  in  the  Chippendale  Style 

On  the  cover  is  illustrated  the  Howe  Highboy,  Philadelphia  Made 


Exhibition  of  Furniture  of  the  Chippendale  Style 

THE  current  Loan  Exhibition  of  furniture  in  the  Chippendale 
Style  aims  to  fulfill  a  two-fold  purpose:  not  only  to  present  an 
important  group  of  objects  that  shall  exemplify  in  the  best 
possible  manner  the  preeminent  merits  of  this  period  of  furniture 
design,  but  as  well  to  illustrate  the  expression  of  this  style  in  America 
and  direct  attention  particularly  to  the  proficiency  of  the  Philadelphia 
cabinet-makers  who  flourished  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The 
English  pieces  are  in  themselves  extremely  fine,  worthy  of  our  study 
and  consideration,  but  their  presence  in  the  exhibition  is  even  more 
fundamental,  and  we  should  regard  them  narrowly,  for  only  through 
an  understanding  of  them  can  we  trace  the  paternity  of  the  American- 
made  pieces.  It  was  peculiarly  fortunate  that  the  Provincial  design- 
ers had  so  great  a  master  as  Thomas  Chippendale  to  turn  to ;  left 
to  their  own  resources  to  create  a  style  that  would  satisfy  the  im- 
perious demand  for  more  elaborate,  more  pretentious  designs,  they 
might  have  gone  far  astray,  but  as  it  was,  following  Chippendale's 
strongly  individual  modes,  their  extraordinary  skill  in  carving  and 
woodworking,  their  sense  of  fitness  and  proportion  were  turned  to  the 
best  possible  account. 

A  word  about  Chippendale  himself  and  a  short  survey  of  the 
English  pieces  are  essential  before  we  pass  on  to  describe  the  Amer- 
ican section  of  this  exhibition.  But  even  before  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  emphasize  most  strongly  one  fact.  When  we  speak  of  Chippendale 
furniture,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  was  made  by  Thomas 
Chippendale  himself,  or  even  a  product  of  his  workshop,  made  under 
his  particular  care.  It  has  always  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace 
his  actual  work,  but  his  extraordinary  talent  and  originality  set  so 
definite  an  imprint  on  this  golden  age  of  English  furniture,  that  even 
the  work  of  his  host  of  followers,  copyists,  and  adapters  has  by  gen- 
eral consent  assumed  his  name,  and  in  the  limits  of  the  term  Chippen- 
dale furniture  we  include  every  piece  made  in  that  style  which  his 
genius  evolved  and  perfected, 

English  furniture  from  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  solid 
establishment  of  Chippendale  as  the  foremost  London  cabinet-maker 
was  without  definite  style.  Mahogany,  first  brought  over  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  about  1720,  and 
the  first  chairs  made  of  it  were  not  unlike  the  previous  walnut  types. 
During  the  reign  of  George  I  and  the  first  half  of  that  of  George 
II  the  court  had  little  eff'ect  on  the  trend  of  furniture  design;  the 
House  of  Hanover  was  profoundly  unpolished,  and  the  older  nobility 
in  their  palaces  and  villas  clung  to  the  Stuart  pieces.  Those  buying 
furniture  were  of  the  prosperous  and  rising  merchant  class,  who, 
taking  a  step  up  in  the  world,  wished  to  furnish  their  new  residences 
handsomely,  to  match  their  growing  fortunes.     Yet  at  first  there 
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was  no  definite  style  towards  which  they  could  turn,  and,  as  Cescinsky 
says,  "This  period  can  be  aptly  described  as  the  inchoate  age,  where 
not  only  one,  but  several  fashions  struggled  for  preeminence,  until 
the  striking  personality  of  Thomas  Chippendale  appeared  on  the 
scene,  gathering  together  the  fragments  of  these  diverse  tastes  and 
welding  them  together."  Chippendale  began  his  work  as  a  cabinet- 
maker in  London  about  the  year  1735.  He  moved  in  1752  from  his 
first  small  shop,  near  Long  Acre,  to  Number  60,  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
where  his  business  must  have  flourished  exceedingly,  for  he  soon  had 
working  for  him  twenty  cabinet-makers  and  several  carvers  and 
gilders.  His  early  work  was  without  doubt  transitional  from  the 
older  styles,  and,  indeed,  he  did  not,  as  is  often  thought,  immediately 
launch  a  new  style  of  his  own  devising.  Artist  though  he  was, 
his  eye  was  constantly  on  business  and  he  strove  to  anticipate  and 
satisfy  the  whims  of  fashion,  and  he  adapted  the  prevailing  modes 
partly  to  suit  his  own  taste,  but  most  of  all  to  please  his  patrons. 
In  1754  he  published  the  first  of  the  three  editions  of  his  famous 
Gentleman  and  Cahinct-niakcr's  Director,  containing  elaborate  en- 
gravings of  designs  for  pieces  he  had  made  or  hoped  to  make,  and  it 
was  meant  to  entice  the  prospective  purchaser  and  serve  as  a  criterion 
of  Chippendale's  abilities ;  today  we  have  it  as  a  record  of  his  fertile 
imagination,  and  at  the  time  no  doubt  his  competitors  pirated  designs 
from  it  with  free  hands.  In  it  can  be  seen  drawings  of  the  tripod 
furniture  he  originated,  and  patterns  for  the  evolved  Queen  Anne 
style,  for  the  fretted  Gothic  and  Chinese,  for  the  developed  French 
modes  in  the  rococo  taste,  and  though  every  one  of  these  manners 
differs  greatly  one  from  another,  the  individuality  of  their  maker  can 
be  felt  in  all  of  them,  and  only  a  master  like  Chippendale  could  bor- 
row, invent,  adapt,  and  combine  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner. 

CHIPPENDALE  worked  almost  exclusively  in  mahogany,  a 
wood  with  a  depth  and  lustre  incomparable,  hard  but  not  un- 
duly brittle,  capable  of  taking  a  superb  polish,  refined,  whether 
plain  or  gilded,  it  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  style  of  furniture.  He 
probably  was  instinctively  wise,  having  found  the  ideal  medium,  not 
to  experiment  with  other  woods.  Yet  even  so,  some  of  the  designs  illus- 
trated in  the  Director  could  not  have  been  executed  in  any  wood  what- 
soever, so  complicated  and  ethereal  are  they,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that, 
in  his  Preface  he  says :  "Upon  the  whole,  I  have  given  no  design 
but  that  may  be  executed  with  advantage  by  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
workman,  tho'  some  of  the  profession  have  been  diligent  enough 
to  represent  them  (especially  those  after  the  Gothic  and  Chinese  man- 
ner) as  so  many  specious  drawings,  impossible  to  be  work'd  off  by 
any  mechanic  whatsoever.  I  will  not  scruple  to  attribute  this  to 
malice,  ignorance  and  inability:  And  I  am  confident  I  can  convince 
all  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  or  others,  who  will  honour  me  with  their 
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commands,  that  every  design  in  the  book  can  be  improved,  both  as  to 
beauty  and  enrichment,  in  the  execution  of  it,  by.  Their  Most  Obedient 
Servant,  Thomas  Chippendale."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Director  is 
one  of  the  most  vakiable  documents  in  all  the  history  of  English  furni- 
ture, and,  to  a  study  of  the  Chippendale  style,  it  is  of  course  essential. 
The  designs  for  pieces,  which  we  have  no  evidence  he  ever  executed, 
enable  us  to  measure  the  extent  of  his  ambitious  genius;  the  ones 
we  know  were  executed,  and  of  which  examples  are  in  existence  today, 
permit  us  to  judge  the  superiority  of  his  workmanship. 

Of  the  English  pieces  in  the  present  exhibition,  the  three  shown 
in  Plate  I  are  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  dining-room  or 
hall  chair  on  the  left,  lent  by  Frank  Partridge,  Esq.,  is  in  many  ways 
unique.  It  cannot  be  said  to  belong  definitely  to  any  particular  style. 
Its  depressed,  wooden  seat,  probably  in  use  covered  with  a  ''squab," 
is  highly  unusual ;  it  has  straight  legs  which  are  mildly  fluted  and 
ornamented  at  the  top  with  cyma  scrolls.  The  seat  rail  is  deeply 
curved  and  the  centre  of  it  carved  with  motives  reminiscent  of  the 
Chinese.  The  splat  back  has  a  wheel  design  in  the  middle,  suggestive 
perhaps  of  Robert  Adam's  influence,  and  the  uprights  curve  in  and 
join  it  and  then  continue  to  the  top  rail  which  is  curved  and  carved 
in  the  manner  used  throughout.  The  general  effect  is  not  only  very 
individual,  but  highly  pleasing.  The  table  in  the  center,  the  property 
of  George  D,  Widener,  Esq.,  is  strongly  architectural,  yet  possesses 
great  merit :  it  was  almost  surely  made  at  the  time  when  Chippendale 
was  working  for  the  Adam  Brothers.  The  top  is  of  black  marble ; 
the  straight  legs  are  square  and  fluted  and  taper  slightly  to  the 
plainly-moulded  foot.  Large  acanthus  leaves  are  carved  on  both  sides 
at  the  beginning  of  each  leg,  which  relieves  the  severity.  Under  the 
marble  top  is  a  series  of  rosettes  and  a  gadroon-edging,  broken  in  the 
middle  by  a  garland  of  flowers  carved  in  the  realistic  manner  of 
Grinling  Gibbons.  The  beautiful  and  rare  "Ribband-Back"  chair 
shown  at  the  right  is  also  lent  by  Mr.  Widener.  It  is  typical  of  the 
designs  in  the  first  plate  of  the  Director,  and  is  in  every  way  one  of 
the  most  splendid  expressions  of  the  style  of  Chippendale.  Its  cabriole 
legs,  terminating  in  ball  and  claw  feet,  are  carved  at  the  knees  with 
acanthus  leaves.  The  bottom  of  the  seat  rail  has  the  usual  gadrooned 
moulding,  while  the  top  of  the  same  rail  is  decorated  with  a  leaf- 
carved  ogee,  a  unique  feature.  The  top  rail  is  strongly  curved,  and 
the  uprights  are  pilastered  and  capped  with  acanthus  leaves.  The 
ribbon  is  executed  with  the  highest  skill  and  seems  literally  to  tie  the 
back  splat  together,  with  the  long  tassel  hanging  down  in  the  center. 
This  type  of  chair  was  popular  between  1755  and  1760,  yet  there  are 
very  few  specimens  extant  that  can  be  said  to  have  been  made  then ; 
the  authenticity  of  the  example  here  shown  is,  however,  beyond 
question. 

In  the  Exhibition,  but  not  illustrated,  is  a  superb  "Duchesse" 
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chaise-longue,  lent  by  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood,  Esq.,  who  himself 
illustrates  it  on  page  149  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Colonial  Furni- 
ture in  America.  It  is  upholstered  in  the  original  red  velvet,  and 
consists  of  three  sections :  a  highback  bergere,  a  central  stool,  and  a 
lowback  bergere;  the  three  pieces,  complete  in  themselves,  fit  to- 
gether and  lock  with  metal  clamps.  The  legs  are  shapely  cabrioles, 
with  carved  knees  and  ball  and  claw  feet.  In  the  same  group  are 
two  attractive  side  chairs  lent  by  John  D.  Mcllhenny,  Esq.,  identical 
with  one  illustrated  by  Mr.  Lockwood  in  figure  574.  He  describes  it 
as  "a  very  interesting  Chippendale  chair  combining  French,  English 
and  Chinese  motifs.  The  pattern  is  known  as  the  rope  and  bell  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  period.  The  cresting  is  suggestive 
of  a  pagoda  and  is  edged  with  rococo,  from  which  hang  little  bells  on 
ropes  which  give  the  name  to  the  design.  The  splat  is  broken  into 
irregular  curves  and  piercings  to  carry  out  the  Eastern  flavour,  and 
a  bell  on  a  long  rope  is  carved  on  the  surface.  The  surfaces  of  the 
stiles,  rails,  and  legs  are  carved  in  a  wonderful  Chinese  fret  design 
interspersed  with  ropes  and  bells  and  leaves."  The  total  effect  is  one 
of  pleasing  elegance.  A  settee  or  double  chair  of  great  charm  is  one 
lent  by  Howard  Reifsnyder,  Esq.  The  three  front  legs  are  cabriole 
with  shell  carvings  on  the  knees  and  feet  of  small  conventional  dolphin 
heads.  The  arms  terminate  in  graceful  outward  curving  scrolls,  and 
the  two  back  splats  are  pierced  with  ovals;  the  top  rail  is  depressed 
in  the  middle,  half  an  acanthus  leaf  is  carved  around  the  outside  of 
the  splats ;  and  the  piercing  is  edged  with  small  conventional  carving 
which  ends  in  a  tassel  at  the  bottom  of  the  oval.  Its  simplicity  sug- 
gests that  it  belongs  to  the  early  period  of  the  Chippendale  style,  and 
its  unconscious  ease,  a  thing  very  difficult  to  attain  in  a  double  chair, 
is  most  attractive. 

The  three  chairs  illustrated  in  Plate  II  are,  of  all  the  pieces  in 
the  collection,  the  most  interesting  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  spread 
and  development  of  the  Chippendale  style  in  America.  They  are  in- 
disputably English-made,  and  there  is  a  tradition,  unsupported  by 
proofs,  but  sufficiently  plausible  to  merit  considerations,  that  these 
three  chairs  belong  to  a  group  of  six,  all  different,  which  were  im- 
ported from  England  to  this  country,  and  were  always  known  as 
"the  sample  chairs."  Of  the  other  three  one  is  privately  owned  in 
Philadelphia;  another  in  Toronto,  while  the  third  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  Erving,  of  Hartford.  Both  the  last  named  were  purchased 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Hartford  one  Mr.  Lockwood  describes  and 
illustrates  on  pages  92-93,  Vol.  11,  and  pronounces  it  "the  best  chair 
that  has  been  found  in  this  country  and  was  probably  made  by  Chip- 
pendale, and  imported."  The  three  chairs  now  before  us,  all  owned 
by  Howard  Reifsynder,  Esq.,  are  of  the  same  quality,  and  closely 
approximate  designs  in  the  Director.  Whether  the  term  sample  im- 
plies that  these  pieces  were  brought  over  as  samples  to  induce  people 
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to  place  orders  for  other  chairs  from  the  same  firm,  in  England,  or 
whether  they  were  imported  as  samples  to  guide  our  native  craftsmen, 
is  difficult  to  say.  Either  way  they  probably  did  serve  as  models  for 
cabinet-makers  in  Philadelphia,  and  back  to  them  we  can  trace  many 
of  the  motives  seen  on  Philadelphia-made  chairs;  and  they  give  us 
a  very  definite  idea  of  the  demands  of  the  Philadelphia  furniture 
buyers  of  the  period. 

That  Chippendale  designs  pervaded  the  Colonies  so  rapidly,  was 
due  to  a  marked  alteration  in  the  economic  life  of  the  times.  It  was 
the  dawn  of  an  era  of  greater  prosperity,  the  austerity  and  hardships 
of  the  early  settlers'  life  had  disappeared  from  the  eastern  coast,  and 
in  the  cities,  a  rich  merchant  class  was  springing  up  with  pocket- 
books  ever  lengthening  in  the  extensive  maritime  trade,  and  in  the 
development  of  natural  resources.  The  whole  tenor  of  life  demanded 
a  richer  setting,  created  a  desire  for  the  handsome  and  refined.  With 
surprising  suddenness,  the  older  simpler  forms  of  furniture  of  the 
Pilgrim  Century  were  shuffled  into  kitchen  and  office ;  because  those 
wholly  adequate  pieces,  primarily  useful  and  only  vicariously  artistic, 
did  not  fulfill  the  demands  for  the  more  luxurious.  Particularly 
marked  was  this  change  in  Philadelphia,  less  so  in  New  England, 
where  the  ingrained  Puritan  point  of  view  set  a  curb  on  the  fancy 
for  elaborate  modes.  Newport,  however,  was  an  exception  to  New 
England  want  of  alacrity  in  adopting  more  elaborate  fashions.  Con- 
nected as  it  was  with  Charleston  and  Philadelphia  in  an  important 
maritime  triangle,  it  assimilated  the  same  taste  for  more  sumptuous 
things  shared  by  the  southern  cities.  Samuel  Goddard,  their  cabinet- 
maker, is  known  to  have  possessed  a  copy  of  Chippendale's  Director; 
and  known  examples  of  his  work  are  in  existence,  which  show  many 
strong  resemblances  to  the  Philadelphia  canons  of  craftsmanship. 

All  evidence  points  to  Philadelphia  as  the  distributing  point  of 
the  Chippendale  style  in  America ;  not  alone  do  all  the  earliest  native 
pieces  come  from  here,  but  most  of  the  best  English  pieces  which  have 
been  in  this  country  from  Colonial  times,  have  been  found  here.  An 
odd  combination  of  circumstances  brought  this  about;  in  the  first 
place,  the  actual  growth  of  the  wealthy  merchant  class  was  swifter 
here  than  anywhere  else,  and  therefore  new  styles  were  more  readily, 
more  quickly,  adopted;  even  the  Friends,  though  ever  maintaining 
their  innate  desire  for  simplicity  in  form,  felt  the  need  of  greater 
elegance,  while  opposed  to  them,  were  the  "World's-folk,"  who,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  perhaps  very  definitely  and  humanly,  went  to  the 
other  extreme  and  demanded  greater  elaboration  because  their 
Quaker  neighbors  were  so  unadorned.  Then,  too,  there  was  the 
Southern  influence  in  Philadelphia,  a  circumstance  that  we  are  very 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  in  a  consideration  of  Colonial  life  of  the  city. 
The  people  were  in  close  touch  with  Charleston  and  the  South  by 
sea,  and  inevitably  much  of  the  luxurious  spirit  of  the  Southern  Col- 
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onies  was  assimilated  and  without  doubt  appreciably  directed  the 
course  of  public  taste.  To  the  predilections  resulting  from  these 
causes  the  furniture  of  Chippendale  made  a  ready  appeal,  and  with 
the  appearance  of  the  first  English  pieces  we  may  safely  suppose  that 
the  native  cabinet-makers  turned  their  attention  to  reproducing 
furniture  in  the  same  style.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether,  before 
the  publication  of  the  Director  in  England,  any  drawings  were  im- 
ported for  the  American  craftsmen  to  work  from.  The  few  Englisn 
objects  probably  provided  ample  inspiration.  This  assumption  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  only  the  smaller  pieces — card 
tables,  tripod  tables,  and,  above  all,  chairs — follow  closely  the  designs 
of  the  English  pieces,  while  large  objects  diverge  to  a  greater  degree. 
It  is  certainly  obvious  that  bulky  secretaries,  highboys,  dining  tables 
and  clocks  were  too  heavy,  too  expensive  to  import,  and  therefore 
models  for  them  were  rare  or  non-existent.  So  it  is  that  along  cer- 
tain lines  the  Chippendale  style  in  America  developed  distinctive 
features,  produced  types  of  furniture  such  as  the  splendid  breed  of 
highboys  and  lowboys  with  cabriole  legs,  which  are  never  found  in 
the  parent  stock. 

Naturally,  too,  a  certain  number  of  English  cabinet-makers, 
trained  in  executing  the  current  London  styles,  came  to  Philadelphia 
to  ply  their  trade.  Indeed  we  find  their  advertisements  in  the  journals 
of  the  day,  such  as  this  one  of  Hercules  Courtenay  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Chronicle  for  August  14,  1769,  which  reads,  "Hercules  Courtenay, 
Carver  and  Gilder,  from  London,  informs  his  Friends  and  the  Public, 
that  he  undertakes  all  manner  of  Carving  and  Gilding  in  the  Newest 
Taste,  at  his  House  in  Front-street,  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut- 
streets."  And  this  one,  even  more  interesting,  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Packet,  for  January  8,  1785 :  "Samuel  Claphamson,  Cabinet  and 
Chair  Maker.  In  Market  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets, 
late  from  London.  Makes  and  sells  all  kinds  of  commode  side  boards, 
commode  dressing  tables,  oval  and  circular  card-tables,  oval  breakfast 
tables,  secretaries,  dispensaries,  travelling  boxes  and  chests,  cabriole 
chairs,  bamboo  chairs,  fancy  chairs,  and  every  article  in  the  above 
business,  from  the  highest  elegance  to  the  greatest  simplicity,  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Manufactory  back  of  the  Old  Gaol,  in  Market 
street."  The  two  items  of  cabriole  and  bamboo  chairs  signify  very 
conclusively  the  style  of  Chippendale,  the  latter  type  of  chair  being 
particularly  distinctive,  in  which  all  of  the  units  of  construction  are 
made  in  imitation  of  bamboo ;  Mr.  Lockwood  illustrates  one  from  his 
own  collection  in  figure  576.  But  what  in  this  advertisement  is  per- 
haps the  most  illuminating  of  all  things  is  the  presence,  first  in  the 
list,  of  the  oval  objects,  which  very  definitely  point,  not  to  Chippen- 
dale furniture,  but  to  that  in  the  style  of  Hepplewhite  and  Shearer ; 
for  in  London  the  designs  of  Chippendale  were  already  disappearing 
in  favor  of  the  newer  types  of  his  successors,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
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Plate  VI 

Chest  on  Chest  in  the  Chippendale  Style 

Philadelphia  Made 


Plate  VII 

Secretary  Desk  in  the  Chippendale  Style 

Philadelphia  Made 


that  Samuel  Claphamson,  "late  of  London,"  was  in  hopes  of  introduc- 
ing to  Philadelphia  the  latest  modes  from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
though  assuring  his  public  that  he  could  still  execute  pieces  in  the 
older  manner.  This  gives  us  a  very  pleasantly  definite  date  to  mark 
the  end  of  the  Chippendale  period  in  America,  a  point  which  has 
ever  been  diflficult  to  determine ;  for  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  this 
country  it  lasted  some  ten  years  longer  than  in  England,  and  the 
period  of  transition  that  followed  is  vague  and  indeterminate.  The 
reason  for  this  is  perfectly  clear ;  for  when  the  trend  of  English  taste 
altered  we  were  cut  off  from  the  fountain  head  of  fashion  by  the 
Revolution.  While  trade  was  interrupted  the  Chippendale  styles  hung 
on  and  developed  without  any  reference  to  England,  and  when  trade 
was  resumed  it  ended  almost  abruptly. 

But  this  era  was  not  the  splendid  acme  of  American  Chippendale. 
It  was  the  years  just  before  the  Revolution  which  saw  the  Philadel- 
phia cabinet-makers  turning  out  their  most  superb  and  excellent  fur- 
niture, and  it  is  to  these  chiefly  we  turn  in  admiration  and  appre- 
ciation. 

The  highboy  illustrated  on  the  cover  is  one  of  these  sovereign 
pieces,  as  is  the  card-table  in  Plate  III,  lent  by  John  Cadwalader, 
Esq.  They  are  both  highly  elaborate,  yet  it  is  no  aimless  elaboration, 
and  they  are  handsome  without  being  flambuoyant.  The  highboy  is 
lent  by  the  estate  of  Mary  Fell  Howe,  and  is  a  prime  example  of  this 
peculiarly  Philadelphian-type  of  furniture.  Speaking  of  these,  Mr. 
Lockwood  says,  "Between  1760  and  1770  the  form  of  the  high  chest 
of  drawers  became  much  more  ornate,  Chippendale  motifs  being 
worked  into  the  simpler  forms  of  the  earlier  types.  This  develop- 
ment was  also  American,  and  the  late  high  chests  of  drawers  have 
no  counterpart  in  any  other  country.  The  best  of  these  pieces  came 
from  Philadelphia,  and  the  type  is  so  pronounced  that  they  are  com- 
monly called  'Philadelphia  high-boys  and  low-boys.'  They  are  found 
in  two  types,  one  where  the  front  carries  into  the  scroll  cornice  and 
the  other  where  the  cornice  is  separated  from  the  front  by  a  mould- 
ing, making  a  pediment."  The  Howe  highboy  is  of  the  second  type, 
and  by  studying  the  detail  photograph  in  Plate  VII,  a  clear  concep- 
tion is  had  of  the  beauty  of  the  carving  on  cornice,  pediment  and 
finials ;  the  lattice  between  the  scrolls  is  particularly  attractive.  The 
edges  of  the  stiles  are  recessed,  and  a  capital  and  a  quarter-round  with 
surface  carved  in  foliated  scrolls  are  inserted.  The  skirt  is  deeply, 
but  simply,  carved,  and  the  legs,  though  a  trifle  short  and  stout,  are 
adequately  decorated  with  foliated  scrolls  and  terminate  in  ball  and 
claw  feet.  The  middle  lower  drawer  is  its  most  unusual  feature, 
whereon  is  richly  carved  a  scene  from  ^sop,  of  the  Fox  and  the 
Grapes, — at  least  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  representation  of  this  fable, 
albeit  the  fox's  muzzle  is  certainly  within  possible  stretching  distance 
from  the  bunch  of  rather  large  grapes,  and  it  seems  doubtful  if  he 
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would  this  time  go  away  disappointed.  This  lower  drawer,  and  in 
fact  all  the  details  of  this  highboy  below  the  pediment,  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  one  in  the  Palmer  Collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, illustrated  in  Lockwood,  figure  107,  and  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  Metropolitan  Bulletin  for  December,  1918.  In  the  Palmer 
example  the  middle  lower  drawer  is  decorated  with  another  fabulous 
scene  of  two  swans,  the  carving  on  the  legs,  skirt  and  stiles  is  very 
similar,  but  instead  of  the  lattices  below  the  scrolls,  the  spaces  are 
filled  with  pierced  foliated  designs,  and  instead  of  the  flower-vase 
finials,  two  draped  urns  and  a  classical  bust  are  present.  Neverthe- 
less, the  pieces  might  easily  have  been  made  by  the  same  artisan,  and 
both  display  an  extraordinary  degree  of  skill  and  a  pretty  thorough 
familiarity  with  Chippendale's  own  work. 

Two  highboys  of  the  second  type  are  included  in  the  present 
exhibition,  one  lent  by  Howard  Reifsnyder,  Esq.,  which  has  the  space 
between  the  scrolls  and  top  drawers  filled  with  an  applied  ornament 
in  the  Chinese  manner  of  Chippendale,  and  a  second,  the  property  of 
the  Museum,  with  the  same  space  decorated  with  more  common  rococo 
shell  with  streamers.  In  the  latter  the  oak  sides  to  the  drawers  are 
interesting  features.  Two  chests-on-chests  and  a  secretary  desk,  illus- 
trated in  the  seventh  plate,  fall  into  the  same  class  with  the  highboys, 
and  though  all  three  pieces  are  far  simpler,  they  have  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Howe  highboy,  with  either  single  or  triple  finials  of 
realistically-carved  vases  of  flowers,  and  in  two  instances  the  lattice 
beneath  the  scrolls. 

The  card-table  in  Plate  III,  mentioned  above,  is  perhaps  the 
superlative  example  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  come  to  light.  All  the 
carving  on  it,  from  the  ribbon  and  rosette  border-moulding  around 
the  edge  to  the  realistically  hairy  lion-claws  gripping  the  ball  feet, 
is  most  scrupulously  done,  and  the  extreme  manner  in  which  the  outer 
corners  seem  pinched-in  is  especially  notable,  and  without  doubt  is 
a  contributory  cause  to  the  table's  grace  and  comeliness.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  carving  on  the  skirt  of  this  table  with  that  on 
the  skirts  of  the  highboys  in  the  exhibition,  for  they  all  show  a 
similarity  of  treatment  characteristic  of  the  Philadelphia  craftsmen 
of  the  period.  This  table  we  are  able  to  date  with  a  certain  degree 
of  accuracy,  for  it  appears  in  a  portrait  of  General  John  Cadwalader, 
the  present  owner's  grandfather,  which  was  painted  by  Charles  Wil- 
son Peale  in  1770,  an  important  point,  for  it  shows  plainly  enough 
that  the  period  of  greatest  elaboration  in  Philadelphia  Chippendale 
furniture  was  considerably  before  the  Revolution.  It  is  well  to  note 
the  resemblance  of  this  table  to  one  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
Palmer  Collection,  which  also  came  from  the  Cadwalader  house. 

The  chair  illustrated  in  the  same  plate,  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Cadwalader,  might  have  been  discussed  among  the  English  pieces, 
for  it  is  one  of  those  doubtful  pieces  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
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mine  the  provenance.  Yet  mention  of  it  has  been  reserved  until  this 
point,  for  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  at  least  a  style  of  chair  very 
popular  in  America,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  our  native  cabinet- 
makers turned  out  many  examples  of  the  same  order.  To  two  adver- 
tisements of  Thomas  Hewes,  upholsterer,  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette 
of  1765  and  1767,  there  is  attached  a  wood-cut  of  a  chair  of  this  type; 
indeed  it  does  not  take  a  vast  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  that 
the  cut  was  made  from  this  very  chair.  They  were  known  at  the 
time  as  French  chairs.  This  particular  example  is  graceful  in  a  solid 
sort  of  way,  one  looks  upon  it  with  an  irresistible  sense  of  comfort, 
and  for  all  its  weight  it  is  well-proportioned  and  dignified.  The  ample 
front  legs  are  delicately  carved,  the  plain  back  legs  curve  stubbornly 
to  the  rear,  establishing  the  center  of  gravity :  there  is  no  danger  of 
precariously  tilting  over  backward. 

The  low  chest  of  drawers  illustrated  in  Plate  V,  lent  by  Richard 
Wistar  Harvey,  Esq.,  is  another  notable  Philadelphia  piece,  and  is 
one  of  a  pair.  Of  light  mahogany,  it  is  far  less  elaborate  than  the 
highboys  and  desks  in  the  Exhibition.  It  is  almost  invariably  true 
that  chests  of  this  sort  and  chests-on-chests  were  never  so  exten- 
sively decorated  as  were  the  highboys.  They  were  more  utilitarian 
and  were  placed  in  bedroom  or  upper  hall,  whereas  the  highboy  was 
oftentimes  given  a  place  in  parlor  or  dining-room.  The  recessed 
stiles  filled  with  quarter-round  columns  are,  however,  decorated  in  a 
way  very  like  those  on  the  Howe  highboy,  and  the  crisply-cut  scroll 
edging  is  extremely  fine.  The  original  brass  mounts,  the  quality  of 
the  wood,  the  graceful  symmetry  make  it  particularly  pleasing. 

The  two  clocks,  which  in  the  illustration  flank  this  chest,  need 
very  little  comment;  the  one  on  the  left,  lent  by  Howard  Reifsnyder, 
Esq.,  is  a  veritable  giant,  being  nearly  eight  feet  from  the  base  to  the 
top  of  the  cartouche-finial.  The  works  bear  the  name  of  E.  Duffield, 
Philad'a,  and  an  advertisement  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  of 
1775,  reveals  the  fact  that  one  Edward  Duffield  had  either  died  or 
gone  out  of  business  at  that  time,  for  a  successor  announces  himself 
as  occupying  Mr.  Duflfleld's  shop.  Duffield  was  scarcely  less  eminent 
among  Philadelphia  clock-makers  than  David  Rittenhouse,  though  his 
scientific  explorations  were  not  so  profound ;  his  name  is  further 
remembered  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  executor  of  the  will 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  But,  of  course,  Duffield  cannot  be  given  the 
credit  for  making  the  case,  and  the  unknown  cabinet-maker  who  col- 
laborated with  him  has  produced  indeed  a  worthy  piece  of  work.  The 
one  on  the  left,  lent  by  the  Misses  Headman,  is  unsigned.  The  deli- 
cate, fluted  columns,  at  all  four  corners,  which  support  the  scroll  top 
of  the  bonnet  and  the  applique  carving  beneath  the  scrolls  on  the 
front,  are  salient  elements.  The  flame  finials  are  not  entirely  satis- 
factory ;  only  one  of  them  is  original  and  a  familiarity  with  the  run 
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of  clock-case  styles,  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  cartouche  decorated  the 
central  post,  and  the  flames  flanked  it. 

The  three  pieces  illustrated  in  Plate  VIII  are  very  characteristic 
of  the  less  elaborate  products  of  the  Philadelphia  cabinet  maker,  and 
they  are,  besides,  out  of  the  usual  run  of  objects.  The  two  small 
marble-topped  urn-tables,  lent  by  Howard  Reifsnyder,  Esq.,  are,  ex- 
cept for  the  openwork  brackets,  entirely  plain,  but  finished  with 
refined  restraint.  From  their  very  nature  it  is  obvious  that  their 
original  owner  must  have  been  fairly  prosperous,  for  a  household 
sufficiently  elaborate  to  require  a  pair  of  urns  is  not  small.  The  side 
table  lent  by  Miss  Esther  Morton  Smith  resembles  the  urn-tables 
closely,  but  with  the  edges  of  the  legs  carved  with  a  beading  and  the 
skirt  gadrooned.  The  marble  slab  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  frame  is 
not  wholly  successful,  giving  an  unfinished  and  incomplete  air  to  the 
whole.  The  three  pieces  do,  however,  illustrate  the  manner  of  the 
times,  when  the  filled  urn  stood  in  every  considerable  dining-room, 
surrounded  often  with  hot-water  dishes  and  covered  Sheffield  plat- 
ters. For  service  of  this  sort  it  can  be  easily  appreciated  that  a 
marble  top  was  a  feature  distinctly  desirable. 

The  two  chairs  in  Plate  IV  are  chosen  for  illustration  because 
they  are  very  typical  examples  of  American  Chippendale  chairs.  The 
one  on  the  left,  lent  by  Miss  Esther  Morton  Smith,  is  interesting  be- 
cause of  the  unique  carving  on  the  knees,  an  enlarged  detail  photo- 
graph of  which  is  shown  in  the  last  plate.  Another  chair  in  the 
Exhibition  is  well  pedigreed,  for  it  was  once  owned  by  Washington 
and  has  passed  by  verified  steps  of  descent  into  the  hands  of  its  pres- 
ent owner,  Mrs.  Pierre  DuPont.  It  is  in  no  way  elaborate  or  pre- 
tentious, but  exceedingly  simple  and  well-bred.  The  pierced  splat 
back  is  undecorated,  except  for  a  foliated  motif  near  the  top  rail,  and 
the  large  legs  are  entirely  plain,  terminating  in  ball  and  claw  feet. 
The  other  chair  in  the  same  plate,  lent  by  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart 
Wurts,  is  of  the  more  highly-ornamented  type  with  carving  on  the 
knees  and  back  splat.  There  occurs  another  type  of  chair  very  com- 
mon in  the  expression  of  the  style  in  America,  the  Chippendale's 
shape,  but  coldly  unadorned,  entirely  devoid  of  any  enrichment  or 
carving,  of  which  there  were  probably  a  great  many  more  than  are 
today  extant;  for  their  lack  of  costly  carving  would  naturally  make 
them  less  carefully  prized.  Between  these  and  chairs  of  the  more 
highly-decorated  types  there  are  innumerable  gradations,  fashioned 
to  appeal  to  differing  tastes  and  varying  incomes,  the  simpler  proba- 
bly preponderated  in  the  country  districts,  the  elaborate  in  the  cities. 

In  general  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  English-made 
pieces  and  American-made  in  a  number  of  ways.  Primarily,  the 
American  cabinet-maker  was  less  careful  of  his  wood  than  his  English 
contemporary ;  he  used  heavier  pieces  in  all  his  construction ;  his  seat 
rails  are  massive;  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  his  drawers  are  thick  and 
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hand-hewn :  by  the  heft  of  his  products  you  can  tell  him.  Further- 
more the  American  craftsman  was  not  so  loyal  to  the  employment  of 
mahogany  as  was  his  English  contemporary  of  the  Chippendale 
School;  time  and  again  among  the  early  advertisers  we  come  across 
entries  which  assure  the  public  that  orders  will  be  executed  in  ''ma- 
hogany, cherry-tree,  walnut,  mapple  &c.  &c",  and  familiarity  with  the 
products  tests  for  us  the  truth  of  this,  and  we  come  to  believe  that,  so 
far  as  popular  taste  was  concerned,  walnut  and  mahogany  were  prac- 
tically interchangeable,  while  many  other  woods  were  almost  as  popu- 
lar.    Of  English  Chippendale  this  cannot  be  said. 

Finally  that  which  is  true  of  any  American  expression  of  the 
decorative  arts  of  Europe  is  essentially  true  also  of  furniture  in  the 
Chippendale  Style:  usefulness  was  always  the  primary  consideration 
and  whatever  deviation  or  elaboration  was  attempted,  even  in  the 
most  ornate  period,  it  was  always  subsidiary  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
object.  Perhaps  herein  lies  the  fundamental  source  of  the  charm  of 
American  Chippendale  furniture,  the  human  touch  of  practicality  in- 
herent in  our  forebears,  which  ever  kept  in  check  the  aimless  artistic 
zeal. 

F.  K.  W. 
H.  H.  F.  J. 


The  following  friends  of  the  Museum  have  kindly  lent  pieces  to 
the  Exhibition  of  Furniture  in  the  Chippendale  Style.  . 


Mr.  James  W.  Barney 

Estate  of  Elizabeth  Brasington 

Mr.  H.  Burlingham 

Mr.  John  Cadwalader 

Mrs.  John  Cadwalader 

Mrs.  Fritz  Eugene  Dixon 

Mrs.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham 

Mr.  James  W.  Harvey 

Mr.  R.  Wistar  Harvey 

The  Misses  Headman 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  Fell  Howe 

Mr.  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood 


Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 

Mr.  John  D.  McHhenny 

Mrs.  Wilmer  Middleton 

Ml".  Frank  Partridge 

Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont 

Mr.  Howard  Reifsnyder 

Mr.  C.  G.  Rupert 

Miss  Esther  Morton  Smith 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Susan  P.  Wharton 

Mr.  George  D.  Widener 

Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Wurts 


Mrs.  Robert  K.  Wurts 
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Steele,  Andrew  L. 
Stewart,  Miss  Dorothy  N. 
Swain,  Mrs.  W.  Moseley 
Talimer,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Taylor,  Claude  E. 
Trainer,  Henry  J. 
Tyler,  George  H. 
Tyson,  Dr.  T.  Mellor 
Vogdes,  Russell  T. 
Wait,  Mrs.  Oliver  Babcock 
Warne,  Mrs.  Edward  P.  B. 
Weston,  Mrs.  S.  Burns 
Ziegler,  J.  Charles 


Donations 


Kaplan,  Charles  M. 
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Schriver,  H.  N. 


Membership 


Benefactors  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath   $25,000  or  more  to 

the  Corporation. 
Patrons  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $5,000  to  the  Corporation. 
Fellows  for  Life,  who  contribute  $1,000  at  one  time. 
Life  Members,  who  contribute  $300  at  one  time. 
Fellows,  who  contribute  $250  a  year. 
Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute  $100  a  year. 
Contributing  Members,  who  contribute  $25  a  year. 
Annual  Members,  who  contribute  $10  a  year. 
Fellows  or  Sustaining  Members  whose  contributions  aggregate  $1,000  may 

be  elected  Fellows  for  Life. 
Benefactors,  Patrons,  Fellows  for  Life  and  Life  Members  shall  not  be  liable 

to  annual  dues. 


A( 


iccessions 

February,  31arcli,  April 
CERAMICS. 

Porcelain  plate  with  Imst  length  portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Porcelain  plate  with  bust  leng-th  portrait  of  Napoleon. 

Porcelain  plate  with  bust  length  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria.  Late  19th  century.  Given 
by  Mrs.  John  F.  Comhs. 

COSTUIVIE. 

Quaker  dress.     Grey  silk. 
Cuilted  grey  silk  petticoat. 
White  net  bonnet. 
White  silk  shawl. 
(Jrey  silk  kercliief. 
White  mull  kerchief. 

White  net  shawl,  fringed.      Given   by   Jl/;s.   Martha  Moore  Fogg. 

Dress.  American.  I'rinted  mull.  lS5."i.  Empire  Style.  Given  by  Mrs.  Susan  G. 
McFarland. 

FURNITURE. 

Cabinet,  walnut.     American.  19th  century.      Given  by  Mrs.  Martha  .Moore  Fogg. 

Mirror  made  liy  .John  Elliott,   Phlladt'lpliia,   IStlr  century. 

Mirror  made  by  Earps  &  ("d.,  I'liiladclpliia,  ISth  century.     Given  by  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Prime. 

lMI>SCEUUANEOUS. 

Illuminated  vellum  Book  of  Devoliou.  Text  in  Ijatin  and  French.  1.5th  century.  Given 
by  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Smith.  Mrs.  William   Dick,  Mrs.  Joseph  hovering. 

Scissors,  mounted  in  silver,     (iiven  liy  Miss  Margaret  Q.  CotvcU,  Miss  Annie  A.   Cowell. 

Pewter  teapot.     Scotch.     Purchased  from  Offertory  Fund. 

Photograph  of  wax  bust  lengrh  portrait  ut  Washington.      Given  l)y  Hamilton  L.  Carson. 

Two  daguerreotypes  framed  of  Dr.  John  ("owcll.  Given  by  Mins  Margun  t  G.  CoiecU,  Miss 
Annie  A.  Cowell. 

.Tapanese  wood  carving  of  seated  figure. 

Decorative  panel,  wood.     Kussian.     Given  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Comhs. 

Silver  ink-stand.     London,  1821.     Given  by  Rodman  Wanamaker.    . 

Wrought  iron  coffer.     German    (?),  17th  Century.     Lent  by  Robert  Foiiehee. 

Doll,  American,  1880.     Lent  by  3Iiss  Elisaheth   Crawford  Washington. 

Tumbler,  glass,  Wistarburg.    Given  by  Miss  Helen  Moore  Fogg. 

Watch,  silver,  PYench.  Engraving  on  back,  of  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  Given  by 
Moyer  Fleisher. 

PAINTING. 

Fresco,  "St.  John  the  Baptist."     Florentine  School.     Lent  by  Miss  Anne  Bright. 
TEXTILES. 

Bobbin  lace,  Buckinghamshire.     Late  ISth  century. 
Bobbin  lace,  Punto  di  Milano.      17th  century. 

Bobbin  lace.  Pillow  (iuipure,  Italian.     17tli  century.     Lent  by  3Irs.  Walter  B.  Saunders. 
Coverlet,   handwoven.     American.     19th  century. 
Quilt,  silk  patchwork.      American.     19th  century. 

Quilt,  calico  patchwork.     American.     19th  century.     Given  by  Mrs.  Martha  Moore  Fogg. 
Three  Borders  Bobbin  Lace.  Mechlin,  Flemish,   18th  century. 
Border   and   Lappets.     Point   d'Angleterre   I>ace.     Brussels.    ISth    century. 
Border.     Bobbin  Lace.     Buckinghamshire,  English,  18th  century.     Given  by  Mrs.  John  D. 
Mellhexini. 
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Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


GiFFORD   PiNCHOT, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

John 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
Charles  Bond 
John  G.  Carruth 
William  M.  Elkins 
John  Gribbel 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove 
John  S.  Jenks,  Jr. 


W.  Freeland  Kendrick, 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia 

D.  McIlhenny,  Chairman 
GusTAV  Ketterer 
Edwin  O.  Lewis 
C.  H.  Ludington 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
Mrs.  Frank  T.  Patterson 
Eli  Kirk  Price 
Thomas  Robins 


Edgar  V.  Seeler 
J.  Stogdell  Stokes 
Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
James  F.  Sullivan 
Joseph  E.  Widener 
John  T.  Windrim 
William  Wood 


John  D.  McIlhenny,  President 
John  G.  Carruth     \  y.     p.„i^,„t, 
William  M.  Elkins/  y'ce-t^restdents 
Charles  Bond,  Treasurer 


OFFICERS 


Charles  H.  Winslow,  Secretary 

Thomas  H.  Willson,  Asst.  Treas.  and  Registrar 

HuGER  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School 

Edward  W.  France,  Director  of  the  Textile  Schocl 


MUSEUM    COMMITTEE 

John  D.   McIlhenny,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  ex  officio 

Morris  R.  Bockius 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 

Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxk 

William  M.  Elkins 

Sydney  E.  Hutchinson 

John  S.  Jenks,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 

C.  H.  Ludington 

Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 

Alfred  C.  Prime 

J.  Stogdell  Stokes 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 

Rodman  Wanamaker 

George  D.  Widener 

HONORARY    CURATORS 

Mrs.  Jones  Wister Oriental  Pottery 

Rev.  Alfred  Duane  Pell.  . .  .European  Porcelain 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth Musical  Instruments 

F.  D.  Langenheim Numismatics 

Mrs.  William  T.  Carter Lace 


INSTRUCTION    COMMITTEE 

Eli  Kirk  Price,  Cliairman 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  ex  officio 

Charles  Bond 

Charles  L.  Borie,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jasper  Yeates  Brinton 

Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 

Nicola  D'Ascenzo 

John  Fisler 

Samuel  S.  Fleisher 

GusTAV  Ketterer 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 

Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 

Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 

William  H.  Richardson 

Countess  of  Santa  Eulalia 

Edgar  V,  Seeler 

William  Wood 


Honorary   Member 

Mrs.  Jones  Wister 


THE  MUSEUM 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr Acting  Director 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bye Ctirator  of  Painting 

Horace  H.  F.  Jayne Curator  of  Oriental  Art 

Catherine  F.  Woodhouse Curator  of  Lace 

Langdon  Warner Adviser  in  Oriental  Art 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr. 

Baugh-Barber  Metforial  Curator  Pennsylvania  German  Pottery 


ASSOCIATE   committee   OF    WOMEN 


President 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 

Vice-Presidents 

Miss  Nina  I^ea 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

Recording    Secretary 

Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinciiman 

Treasurer 

Mrs.  George  H.  Frazier 

Correspcnding    Secretary 

Mrs.  Thornton  Oakley 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Baird 
Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Benson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankeniiurg 
Mrs.  Jasper  Y.  Brinton 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 


Mrs.  Edward  Browning 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  J.  Hamilton  Cheston 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 
Mrs.  S.  Grey  Dayton 
Mrs.  William  A.  Dick 
Mrs.  Russell  Duane 
Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing 
Mrs.  George  H.  Frazier 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove 
Mrs.  F.  Woodson  Hancock 
Mrs.  H.  Norris  Harrison 
Mrs.  Charles  Wolcott  Henry 
Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Judson 
Mrs.  J.  Louis  Ketterlinus 
Miss  Nina  Lea 
Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 
Mrs.  Robert  K.  Logan 
Mrs.  Norman  MacLeod 
Mrs.  John  H.  McFadden,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 


IVFrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Coun 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
]\Irs. 
Mrs. 


H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
Thornton  Oakley 
Frank  Thorne  Patterson 
Ei.i  Kirk  Price 
J.  Howard  Rhoads 
tess  of  Santa  Eulalia 
C.  Shillard-Smith 
W.  Standley  Stokes 
William  H.  Walbaum 
Albert  B.  Weimer 
Jones  Wister 
"C.  Stewart  Wurts 


Contributing  Member 

Mrs.  Percival  Roberts,  Jr. 

Honorary    Members 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 
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